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THE COMING MUSICAL SEASON. 


ITALIAN OPERA will, regardless of those who have pro- 
claimed its decease, again appear, and make Covent 
Garden Theatre its summer home. For the renewal of 
so great a pleasure the thanks of the musical public should, 
at once, be tendered to Mr. Augustus Harris, since more 
than ordinary courage is needed to enter upon an enterprise 
shown by experience to be full of trouble and danger. At the 
outset a difficulty lies in his way, since there are no new 
works to be obtained for the entertainment of his patrons. 
True, there is Verdi’s latest work, Otello, but the anxiety to 
hear it is not sufficiently pressing to justify the payment 
of a large sum of money for the right of performance. 
Then, where are the singers? Certainly the manager 
has succeeded in engaging a quartet of celebrated vocal. 
ists--to wit, Madame Albani, M. Jean de Reske, M. 
Lassalle, and M. Edouard de Reske; but these are not 
enough for a whole season. Had Mr. Harris announced, 
according to the mode adopted by his predecessors, a long 
list. of unknown artists with full sounding names, 
amateurs would now be indulging in hopes of finding a 
great singer amongst the strangers. But this pleasant 
‘ exercise is denied them. They see little else than names 
which, in the course of years, have become a little too 
familiar, It would be unjust to imply that those well- 
tried vocalists are incompetent. On the other hand, it 
would be manifestly untrue to say that there is any longer 
the least desire to witness their performances. However, 
there is a noble quartet of artists secured, and we must 
be thankful. The appointment of Signor Mancinelli and 
Signor Randegger, as conductors, gives satisfaction. 

RICHTER CONCERTS.—The programmes of the forth- 
coming series of concerts at St. James’s Hall contain 
works of the greatest possible interest to the musical 
public. We find therein a concerto for three oboes, 
bassoon, two horns, violin, with orchestra of strings, by 
Sebastian Bach ; two overtures, three symphonies, and the 
great Mass, by Beethoven; a symphony (No. 2) by 
Brahms ; a symphony by Haydn, and another by Mozart; 
with overtures by Mendelssohn, Saint-Saéns, Schumann, 
and Weber. Thereare also selections from the Rheingold, 
Die Meistersinger, Tristan, Siegfried, Gotterdammerung, 
and Parsifal, with other pieces by Wagner. A faithful 
and an effective interpretation of these important works 
is assured by the presence of Richter, who, in Germany 
and elsewhere is acknowledged to be without a rival as 
an exponent of Wagner’s orchestral music. 

THE PHILHARMONIC Society will give six evening con. 
certs and one morning concert at St. James’s Hall. For the 
first of the series Madame Schumann is engaged to play 
Chopin’s pianoforte concerto in F minor. In the course 
of the season Herr Edward Greig, M. Charles M. Widor, 
and M. Tschaikowsky will appear for the first time on an 
English platform to conduct their own works, the general 
conductor being Mr. F. Cowen. 

SARASATE, the most remarkable violinist amongst men 
of recent fame, announces four concerts, two of which will 
be given with a full orchestra under the direction of Mr. 
Cusins. 

Ir is probable that Hans von Biilow will visit London 
to give performances termed by him a Beethoven-Cyclus. 





CURRENT NOTES. 
Tue Committee of Management of the Royal Academy 
of Music having, on a previous occasion, appointed Mr. 


Threlfall as its Chairman, proceeded at a special meeting 
held on Wednesday, the 22nd February, to the election of 


| with more or less success. 
| however, who hold that one part at a time is enough for 





a Principal in place of the late Sir G. A. Macfarren, 
when the choice fell upon the esteemed composer Dr. 
Mackenzie, formerly a King’s scholar of that institution. 


Dr. G. C. Martin, for some years past the sub. 
organist of St. Paul’s, has been appointed by the Dean 
and Chapter to fill in due time the place of organist of 
the Cathedral, from which Dr. Stainer is retiring. As the 
Dean and Chapter have received congratulations from 
all sides upon securing the tried services of a worthy 
gentleman and sound musician, there is no further need 
of enlarging upon the advantages they have well in view. 
But at the same time we are constrained to offer con. 
gratulations to the members of the choir, both men and 
boys, upon an arrangement that puts one in authority 
over them who, there is reason to believe, will ever prove 
kind and just. 

*,* 

In promoting the deputy, Dr. Martin, to the office of 
organist -in-chief, the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s 
have departed from precedents set during the present 
century by their predecessors. Upon the death of 
Attwood, in 1838, the elder Cooper, who had been deputy 
for many years, was passed over in favour of John Goss, 
The son, George Cooper, who served under Sir John Goss 
as assistant organist for thirty-four years, failed, as did 
his father before him, in obtaining the advancement for 
which he had laboured. 

*,* 

ALTHOUGH companies have been formed for the purpose 
of providing the West-end of London with concert rooms 
at once safe and commodious, yet there is at present no 
prospect of having them ready for use during the forth- 
coming season. Inthe meantime the public must needs be 
content with St. James’s Hall with its many discomforts, 
or the Princes’ Hall with all its shortcomings. 


- * 

Mr. Weist HIt, the Principal of the Guildhall School 
of Music, is organising a series of lectures and recitals to 
be given during the present term by professors of the 
institution before as many of the pupils as the hall 
devoted to such purposes can accommodate. The scholars 
are fortunate in having such a favourable opportunity of 
supplementing knowledge gained by ordinary lessons 
with information and instruction imparted orally by men 
who have made some particular branch of music their 
special study. In the list of professors there are names 
to be found which have become familiar to the public by 
reason of ability shown by their owners in the art of 
lecturing. Some of the teachers, who are justly celebrated 
outside the walls of the Guildhall School of Music as per- 
formers on their respective instruments, will be engaged 
during the term in giving recitals to the students. 

* * 


* 

Art the termination of the series of symphony concerts, 
the conductor, Mr. Henschel, leaves this country for a 
tour in Russia, where he will find opportunities to exhibit 
some, at least, of the many gifts and accomplishments he 
has so liberally displayed here during the winter season. 
It is by no means a custom for a conductor, whilst 
engaged on important works, to step down from his place 
of authority to sing a solo or play on the pianoforte. Yet 
Mr. Henschel has cheerfully undertaken these several 
functions on the same evening, and performed them, too, 
There are some amongst us, 


any man to take. So thought Peter Quince when resisting 
the aspiring demands of Nick Bottom to enact other charac- 
ters than those set down for him in the casting of 
Pyramus and Thisbe. Quince was right; and so, perhaps, 
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are they who now contend that the conductor of a concert 
should for the time being devote himself entirely to the 


manifold duties which that office involves. 
*.# 





* 

In notices upon the career of the late Signor Fancelli, 
sometime a favourite tenor of the English public, con- 
siderable stress has been laid upon the fact that he knew 
nothing whatever of music as a written language, and that 
in spite of this ignorance he was generally correct in his 
singing of the parts undertaken by him. With Italian 
vocalists this is no uncommon occurrence. Many of the 
singers who have risen to the highest rank have been 
compelled by untoward circumstances to learn their music 
by the ear, without the aid of sight. By musicians this 
course has ever béen held in reprobation. But, for all 
that, composers have never been afraid to entrust the 
representation of their works to men and women who 
could not read a line of a score, since, by experience, 
it was proved that nature’s method of acquiring a 
command of themes was to be relied upon quite as much 
as that provided by art. 

*, * 

Wirnout a doubt the vocalist who can read at sight 
holds an advantage over a rival to whom a collection of 
notes on line and space presents little else than a bewil- 
dering maze. It is, therefore, the bounden duty of a 
teacher to see that the pupil, however endowed by nature 
with voice and musical instinct, should not proceed in 
his studies until he is thoroughly conversant with nota- 
tion, and able to sing from an unfamiliar copy the several 
intervals of the scale with some degree of accuracy. After 
a time, however, it might not be amiss to revert occa- 
sionally to the primitive mode adopted by Fancelli and 
his congeners, and teach the student some passage or 
melody through appeals made to the ear alone. We know 
full well that themes communicated in this way, without 
the intervention of signs or hieroglyphics of any sort, are 
engraven deeply, if not indelibly, upon the tablets of the 

memory of those rejoicing in a truly musical nature. 
*.* 


Mr. F. Cowen, the composer of Ruth, purposes, we 
are told, to leave England in June next, to fulfil a pro- 
fessional engagement, extending over six months, in 
Australia. : 

.,* 

Two of the five works played by Miss Fanny Davies at 
her pianoforte recital in the Princes’ Hall were composi- 
tions of the highest rank, to wit, the Waldstein sonata of 
Beethoven, and the Etudes Symphoniques of Schumann. 
In the latter, the clever artist brought vividly to view the 
characteristics which distinguish the music of the great 
composer. Those qualities peculiar with him, not being 
found on the surface, often elude the ken of seekers, who, 
however diligent, have not, either from within or without, 
special illumination. Whether or not Miss Davies is 
blessed by nature with a faculty so keen and far-search- 
ing as to perceive by its own clearness and strength the 
many subtleties of thought of her beloved author, is a 
question not easy of decision ; but there cannot be a doubt 
she has largely profited by examining and studying the 
recondite themes with the help of light thrown on them 
by her instructress, Madame Schumann. In many 
ways, in manner, technique, and style, Miss Fanny Davies 
reminds the auditor of the accomplished lady whose artistic 
life has been spent in revealing the beauties of her late 
husband’s music. 

pag 

UNFORTUNATELY it is by no means seldom that we hear 
Schumann’s music badly treated in the concert-room. 
During the last month the whole of his compositions for 
the "vag was performed in the Prince’s Hall by a 
gentleman whose conceptions of the form and character 
of the several pieces were sadly at variance with notions 
obtained from more trustworthy sources. Sometimes, 
indeed, the themes were distorted with such violence as 
to be scarcely recognisable. An instance of imperfect 
interpretation was also met with at the first of the present 
series of Popular concerts given in the Kensington Town 
Hall, when Schumann’s quintet for pianoforte, two violins, 
viola, and violoncello, was presented in a very unsatis- 





AFTER a successful series of performances at the Crystal 
Palace Mr. Snazelle brought his entertainment, entitled 
“* Music, Song, and Story,”’ to the Princes’ Hall, where it 
received the unanimous approval of a large audience. 
*,* 

On retiring, next June, from the responsible office held 
at St. James’s Hall for the last thirty years, Mr. Ambrose 
Austin will take with him the good wishes of a large circle 
of friends. A committee, with Mr. Lewis Thomas and 
Mr. N. Vert, as honorary secretaries, has been formed for 
the purpose of organising a Testimonial concert to be 
given on the occasion of his laying down the reins of 
management. . 


*, * 


Mr. MARSHALL-HALL, poet and musician, is truly a 
patient man; he knows how to wait and wait. Already 
had he written numberless songs, many string quartets, 
some pianoforte pieces, several overtures, a symphony, 
and three operas, before a single work was granted a public 
trial. The favourable moment came at the eleventh of 
the present series of Symphony concerts, when a scena 
from Harold, one of the operas written and composed by 
him, was performed under the direction of Mr. Henschel, 
the singer being Mr. Santley. On the part of the audience 
the applause accorded Mr. Marshall-Hall seemed unani- 
mous ; not so, however, the verdict of the critics, some of 
whom ventured to predict that the young writer will stand 
in need of untiring patience while awaiting the tardy 
advent of a really substantial and deserved success. 
* 


AMATEURS are gratified at the announcement that Mr. 
G. Cusins, the master of Her Majesty’s private band, will 
shortly introduce to their notice a symphony upon the 
composition of which he has for some time past been 
engaged. 

*,* 

THE verdict given by the large and critical audience, 
assembled in St. James’s Hall on the 8th of February, 
upon the merits of a pianist in her teens, a Miss Esther 
Barnett, was undoubtedly as just as generous. That the 
young lady has inborn talent, and has profited by instruc- 
tion received as ‘ Corporation exhibitioner’’ at the 
Guildhall School of Music, was convincingly shown in 
the performance of works by Mendelssohn, Sterndale 
Bennett, and Chopin. So genuine, indeed, was her success 
that Miss Esther Barnett has reason to look forward to a 
distinguished public career. 

*,* 

Sicnor Piart1 lately stumbled over a copy of a set of 
“lessons” for the Viole d’Amore written by Ariosti, a 
contemporary of Handel, and, unfortunately for the 
Italian, a rival in this country of the all-conquering Saxon 
composer. The renowned violoncellist, having adapted 
some of the numbers for his own instrument, introduced 
them at a recent Popular concert, where the excerpts met 
with a somewhat cool feception. 

*, * 

Mr. ALFRED GAUL, the composer of the very successful 
cantata, The Holy City, has not been quite so fortunate 
with his new work, ¥oan of Arc, performed for the first 
time in London by the choir of the Bow and Bromley 
Institute. Should little favour be shown in this case by 
the public, the fault will assuredly rest with the librettist, 


whose verses are both feeble and commonplace. 
* 


** 


Mr. JoHN Francis BARNETT is now occupied, so we 
are informed, in putting the finishing touches to the 
Pastoral Suite to be performed during the season at one 
of the Philharmonic concerts. That the new work will 
prove worthy of the occasion, and enhance the fame of 
the composer of the Ancient Mariner, is confidently 
anticipated by his numerous admirers. 

* * 


To a large circle of friends, the announcement recently 
made of the death of Mr. Henry J. Parry has caused 
the deepest regret. All who knew him either in his 
private capacity or in affairs of business were attracted by 
a singularly kind and genial nature. A casual meeting 





factory manner. 


with him has often ripened into a firm and lasting friend- 
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ship. His connection for upwards of thirty years with 
the late firm, Ashdown and Parry, now carried on by 
Mr. Edwin Ashdown alone, brought him in contact with 
many eminent composers, including the late Stephen 
Heller, whose works he, in conjunction with his partner, 
was instrumental in making known to amateurs of the 
United Kingdom, and to dwellers in our colonies also, 
winning thereby the gratitude, as well as the esteem, of 
the late distinguished musician, Mr. Parry was himself 
a sound musician, being a pianist and organist of more 
than average ability. 





THE LIFE AND WORK OF SIR GEORGE 
MACFARREN. 


Upon this theme Mr. W. C. Banister read at a 
meeting of the Musical Association, held on the 6th of 
February, a most interesting and instructive paper. With 
a full knowledge of the incidents that made up the public 
career of the lately deceased musician, and with a loving 
veneration for his high personal character, Mr. Banister 
proved himself on this occasion equal to the task under. 
taken—that of supplying information upon which reliance 
can be securely placed. Whilst giving a narration of 
facts, he employed language glowing with a fervour be- 
gotten of almost unbounded admiration. It was shown 
that Macfarren at the outset of his professional career had 
to encounter a full share of those difficulties common to 
aspirants of artistic fame. Always eager and ready to 
seize any chance that might offer, the young composer 
thought the propitious moment had arrived when, in 1836, 
Tom Cooke, the conductor, engaged him on behalf of 
Bunn, the manager of Drury Lane theatre, to write, 
amongst other things, an overture to a play called Chevy 
Chase. There was but little time to do it in, yet, stimu- 
lated by the prospects held out, Macfarren set to work and 
wrote the prelude in one night, and at one sitting. It was 
copied and rehearsed the following morning, but not per- 
formed in the evening; for, on looking at the posted bills, 
he discovered, to his infinite chagrin, that Tom Cooke was 
accredited the authorship of the music. On appealing to 
Bunn, the composer was told by the haughty manager 
that he could not interfere as everything in that way was 
entrusted to Cooke ; and finding, therefore, justice denied 
him, Macfarren gathered his copies together, put them under 
his arm, and left the play to shift for itself. Compensation 
for this shabby treatment came in a felicitous manner when 
Mendelssohn, in 1843, brought out at Leipzig the overture, 
Chevy Chase, and secured for it a great success. Although 
Macfarren’s course at the Royal Academy of Music, 
which he entered as a student in 1829, was, upon the 
whole, both pleasant and prosperous, yet he did not find 
it uniformly even and smooth. For example, when 
practising in 1834 as an assistant professor of that insti- 
tution, he was detected in the act of teaching a theory 
of music the heterodox principles of which he had caught 
from the philosophical Dr. Alfred Day. The heads of 
that ever-Conservative establishment rebuked the young 
professor so severely as to lead to his resignation. In 
1843 he resumed work at the Academy without recanting 
any supposed error of theory, the doctrines of which 
he fondly clung to throughout the remainder of his 
life. But Macfarren, the reader stated, was not always 
so inflexible. His opinions of Bach and of Mozart under- 
went changes and modifications; and even his hostility 
to Gounod was lessened by hearing the Frenchman’s 
Mock Doctor. In former days he held Italian opera in 
contempt; yet, strange to say, he left in manuscript an 
Italian opera written in later years. If Macfarren 
showed a change of front towards composers and their 
works, he was constant to his friends. Happily, he had 
many; conspicuous amongst whom stood the late J. W. 
Davison, whose pen was ever ready in the defence of a 
comrade, and whose influence was at all times exerted 
on behalf of one striving by legitimate means to gain 
honour and renown. The laurels won by Macfarren in 
a hard-fought battle of life will not be allowed to wither 
or tarnish while men like Mr. Banister live to keep 
them fresh and bright. 
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GLEANINGS. 


Light, MorE Licut! — The first number of The 
Meister, a journal devoted to Wagner and his followers, 
has appeared. 


An EXTINGUISHER.—Niemann, the German tenor, is 
reported to have said: ‘“‘If the American people want 
high notes, I can give them a B that will put the lights 
out.” 


WEtcome.—Mr. Theodore Thomas, of New York, pro- 
poses to bring his renowned orchestra to Europe next 
summer. 


Farr Music Broken.—The return of Gerster to the 
stage has not brought the pleasure anticipated. The 
lovely tones, so delightful to listen to a few years ago, 
were under a cloud, and every effort to sing was a 
fresh disappointment to the vast audience. She only 
sang two nights and then retired, Manager Abbey 
deciding to cancel her dates for the present.—American 
Art Fournal. 

RuBINSTEIN’sS latest work, Moses, is near, we are 
told, its completion. It is described as combining the 
characteristics of opera with the forms of oratorio. 


Saip a critic to a singer: ‘‘ Your performance was 
remarkable, indeed very remarkable. Your memory is 
great, for you never forget the mistakes you used to make 
five years ago.” 


A Rupe CHALLENGE.—People have begun to flood the 
American manager, Mr. H. E. Abbey, with offers to pro- 
duce lads of six, nay, of three years of age, who will 
guickly throw the pianist prodigy, Josef Hoffman, into 
the shade. One fond father is ready to bet that his three- 
year-old son will play with his back to the piano as well 
as the ten-year-old Hoffman can with all the advantages 
of facing the keys. 


A Botp Basso.—Though allotted fierce, truculent, and 
bloodthirsty parts in opera, the bass singer is generally 
found to be in reality as gentle as any sucking-dove. 
Signor Abramoff is, however, a bird of another feather, 
for we learn by an Italian journal that, stung by the 
goose-like cacklings of an audience at Piacenza, the angry 
vocalist came to the footlights and hissed back sounds of 
defiance, calling his tormentors not merely a flock of 
geese, but a lot of idiots. This was bold, but, as the 
sequel shows, scarcely prudent, since it was with the 
greatest difficulty he escaped the claws of his infuriated 
pursuers. 


A Royat AMATEUR.—At a musical soirée lately given 
at the Chateau de Lacken, Brussels, the well-known 
harpist, Mr. Charles Oberthiir, assisted by M. Hassel- 
mans, had the honour of being associated, in a per- 
formance of works written by himself for three harps, 
with the highly accomplished performer on that instru. 
ment, Her Majesty the Queen of the Belgians. On the 
same occasion a ‘* Berceuse’’ (Oberthiir) was rendered by 
the Prince de Chimay and the composer. 


REVIEWS. 


Ernest H. HEINKE. 


Novelette in G, Six Caracteristiques, and Six Short 
Duets, for the pianoforte. By Richard Rickard. 


A worp of hearty praise is due to the composer of these 
pieces, since they are written in a style that bespeaks the 
possession of artistic ability. In the Novelette the 
harmonies, without being far-fetched, are extremely effec- 
tive. The Caracteristiques form a collection of tone 
pictures, the first on the list, Coquette, being a really 
charming little work. Mr. Rickard is perhaps less 
striking in those numbers based upon the peculiarities of 
Norwegian and Polish dance music. From the Six 
Short Duets we should select the Violet as the most 
entertaining of the set. 
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PATEY AND WILLIs. 


Those Little Hands. Song. Words by F. E. Weatherly. 
Music by Frank L. Moir. 

In a happy manner the poet and the musician have in 
equal measure contributed their services in the production 
of this charming song. Taking for his theme the rapid 
flight of childhood’s years, the writer of the lines dwells 
with simplicity and true feeling on engaging ways and 
innocent joys which change and vanish at the approach 
of life’s care and toil. The composer, influenced by the 
tenderness of the subject, has furnished the words with 
a melody in every way appropriate, while the pianoforte 
accompaniments support the vocal part with neatly- 
arranged harmonies. 


To Give Thee Good Night. 


Songs. Words by G. 
Clifton Bingham. 


Music by Carl Willoughby. 

WuHatT more natural than for a lover to mourn in 
passionate accents the absence of the adored one! Tothose 
now suffering the pangs of separation we dare venture to 
recommend Mr. Willoughby’s music, whereby they will 
gain tuneful expression for their sorrow. Maybe lovers 
do not, after all, sing under such untoward circumstances. 
Happily, however, love is the theme which, more than any 
other, is laid under contribution by vocal amateurs, both 
young and old, and these will surely appreciate the song 
To give Thee Good Night. 


The Sea Bird’s Message, and The Masquerade. Songs. 
Words and Music by Michael Watson. 
From widely different points of view afforded by these 


two works the varied talents of this popular song-writer 
are revealed. 


Little Lassie. Song. Words by Arthur Chapman. 
Music by Frederick Bevan. ‘ 

THE lassie whom we here meet is given to melody. 
Prayers for the safety of her ‘* Daddy” on the sea are 
interrupted by bird-like outbursts of song springing from 
lively expectations of his speedy return. The composer 
has written a pretty refrain, which, in the second verse, 
seems unnecessarily hurried in, the transition from.the 
episode in E major to the principle theme in F being made 
by a single chord. 


The King’s Herald. Song. Words by William Rogers. 
Music by Lovett King. 

THERE is a ring with this ditty which chimes with the 
ballads of the Cavaliers of a former age. Taking for his 
motto, “ There’s danger in delay,’’ the “‘ Herald” makes 
short work of rebel varlets, and, almost as speedily, wins 
the hand of the landlord’s pretty daughter. 


Ye Ladye Nancey. Adanceof ye olden time: written 
for the pianoforte by Michael Watson. 
In this example, the composer has not only caught the 


rhythm, but the spirit also of strains which delighted our 
forefathers. 


RANSFORD AND SON. 
Frithlingsgloken (Spring flowers). 
the pianoforte. By Fr. Burgmiiller. 
Tue first is called Nocturne, the second mélodie, but 
the appropriateness of the titles is by no means obvious, 
inasmuch as neither night nor melody can, without doing 
violence to the order of things, be placed in the category 
of ‘Spring flowers.” But this quibbling should not 
extend to the music, as both works are fluent and 
agreeable. 


Two sketches for 


Schwalben.Sang (Swallows’ song). 
forte. By Rob. Wohlfahrt. 


YourTHFUL students will appreciate the value of this 
unpretending trifle, since it affords them an exercise for 
acquiring the art of playing thirds and sixths in a legato 
manner. 


Idylle for piano- 


Im Waldesgriin (In Forest Green). 
pianoforte. By Ernsot Koedel. 

Ir is a task almost impossible to write a really new 
gavotte, therefore Herr Koedel will not be blamed for 


Gavotte for the 





keeping to the beaten track; but for all that the first 
subject is fresh enough to cling pleasantly to the ear. 


Rosenbliithen (Rose blossoms). 
By Emil Ascher. 
To escape the difficulty just alluded to, Herr Ascher 
has endeavoured to impart an aroma of the polka to his 


“ Rose Blossoms,” producing thereby a variety that many 
will regard with favour. 


Gavotte for pianoforte. 


CrystaL Patace.— Having previously gained the 
composer, Mr. C. T. Speer, a prize, the cantata founded 
on Lord Tennyson’s poem, ‘The Day Dream,” was 
brought out on Saturday, the 18th ult., under Mr. Mann’s 
direction. On the same occasion, Hamish MacCunn’s 
setting of Campbell’s ballad, ‘Lord Ullin’s Daughter,” 
was performed. 


ALBERT Hatt CuorAL_ Society. — Mendelssohn’s 
Elijah, with Mr. Henschel in the music of the ‘‘ Prophet,” 
and Mr. Edward Lloyd in the tenor airs, was given on 
Saturday, February 14th; and Handel’s Messiah, on Ash 
Wednesday. Conductor, Mr. Barnby. 


PopuLar Concerts.—St. James’s Hall. Herr Joachim 
made his reappearance here on Monday, the 13th ult., 
in the Adagio and Allegro from Bach’s C major sonata. 


SacrED Harmonic Society.—Mendelssohn’s Elijah, 
with Mr. Santley as interpreter of the chief character, and 
Mr. Edward Lloyd as principal tenor, was given on 
Thursday, the 23rd ult. Conductor, Mr. W. H. Cum- 
mings. 

Lonpon SympHony ConcerTS.—Brahm’s new concerto 
for violin, violoncello, and orchestra was introduced to 
the English public on the 15th ult., when Herr Joachim 
and Herr Hausmann played the solos written for their 
respective instruments. Conductor, Mr. Henschel. 


NovELLo’s ORATORIO CoNncERTS.—Sullivan’s .Golden 
Legend, with Madame Patey and Mr. Edward Lloyd in 
their original parts, was performed on Wednesday even- 
ing, February 22nd ult. Conductor, Dr. Mackenzie. 


Lonpon BaLLap Concerts.—A selection of sacred 
songs formed the programme of Ash Wednesday evening. 
A song, * Goodwin Sands,” by the successful collabora- 
teurs, F. E. Weatherley and Stephen Adams, was sung 
for the first time in public by Mr. Maybrick on the 
8th ult 


BroMLey (KENT) OrcHESTRAL SocieTy.—At the sub- 
scription concert held on the 18th ult., Gade’s pianoforte 
trio was played by Mr. F. Lewis Thomas, Mr. W. C. 
Hann, and Mr. Arthur Payne; the orchestra performing 
Haydn’s Symphony. Conductor, Mr. F. Lewis Thomas. 


MapDAME PACHMANN’S pianoforte recital took place at 
the Princes’ Hall on Monday afternoon, the 6th ult. 


Mr. AND Mrs. HENSCHEL gave the last of a series of 
vocal recitals at the Prince’s Hall on Wednesday after- 
noon, the 22nd ult. 


Mp te. ErssLer’s RecitaL.—A harp duet by Mr. John 
Thomas, harpist to the Queen, was rendered on this 
occasion by Miss Clara Eissler in conjunction with the 
composer. 


At St. James’s Hall the Stock Exchange Orchestral 
Society held a concert on the 18th ult. ; and the Strolling 
Players gave a musical entertainment on the 25th ult. 
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